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of employers. When strikes broke out, the confederated workers
found themselves up against the confederated employers, whose
weapon, the lock-out, proved a deadly counter to the workers' weapon,
the strike. In the year 1897 the engineers' strike and the South Wales
miners' strike were both disastrous failures. But the mere spread of
these strikes brought into play a compensating factor which in the
long run was to be of advantage to the workers, in that the State was
more and more compelled to intervene. Governments might stand
aside and remain impartial spectators of local disputes between masters
and men, but engineering strikes, coal strikes, transport strikes, on the
scale now becoming common, threatened to paralyse the industry
of the whole country and inflicted loss and suffering upon an innocent
multitude. From year to year we see the demand rising that the State
should intervene to protect the public, and even Conservative Govern-
ments responding to it by providing machinery for conciliation and
offering the mediation of the Board of Trade. Feeling instinctively
that State intervention threw a challenge to their claim to order their
businesses in their own way, employers resisted this tendency to the
utmost, and said loudly that they would know how to settle with
their workmen if these were not encouraged to believe that they
had only -to make enough trouble to bring the State to the rescue. But
the public judged that there was a limit to the extent to which indus-
trial warfare should be permitted to damage the general interest, and
more and more insisted that Governments should play their part.
It was the same process which had compelled even Conservative
Governments to intervene in the struggle between landlords and
tenants in Ireland, and it had similar far-reaching consequences. Not
merely to stop the industrial warfare when it had broken out, but to
get in front of it and to prevent its breaking out by remedying the
grievances of workmen and redressing the balance against them be-
came positive objects of Governments and politicians. The workers
might fail in their immediate object, but strikes on the scale of the
engineers' strike and the coal strike undoubtedly called attention to
their grievances and set a multitude thinking about the conditions of
the industrial life. The ground was thus laid for the social and labour
legislation of the subsequent years.
But in the meantime heavy blows were falling on the trade unions
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